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thespirit is Byronicor pseudo-Shakespearian.1 Thesame influences

are palpable in the historical painters, G^ricault, Delacroix, and

Delaroche. Flaubert, with his Salammbd (i 862), and Gautier, with

his Capitaine Fratasse (1863), derive from Scott, but belong to an-

other era, the one applying new standards of archaeological science

and realism to the reconstruction of a more distant past, the other

exploiting historical fiction in the interests of a new aesthetic.

Followers      It is unnecessary to follow the course of historical fiction any

of Scott    further Jn French literature.   As to Scott's followers in other

e sew ere countrjeSj jt ;s enough to mention the names of Manzoni, Ebers,
Hausrath, Dahn, Freytag, Galdos, Jokai, Tolstoy, Sienkiewicz,
Merezhkovsky, Feuchtwanger, to be reminded that the historical
novel was one of the greatest legacies of the romantic age. In
England, Scott's commercial success as well as his literary example
was an incentive to all kinds of novel-writing, though not more
so than on the Continent. In the historical line, he was quickly
followed by G. P. R. James, Captain Marryat, Harrison Ains-
worth, Bulwer Lytton, and smaller men, and later by Kingsley,
Charles Reade, Blackmore, Stevenson, and many who are almost
or quite our contemporaries. Fenimore Cooper was saluted by
some critics, not Englishmen, as at least Scott's equal. Since his
day the historical novel has flourished nowhere more vigorously
than in America. Scott was more responsible than even Maria
Edgeworth for the great output of Irish peasant fiction by the
Banims, Griffin, Carleton, and Lover, not to mention Lever.
But all this will come into later chapters.
Scott and      Most historians of religious movements in the nineteenth
tk Oxford century agree in ascribing to the Waverley novels a considerable
ovemen ^^ ^ promoting that widespread reversion to ancient modes
and ideals, that regard for old-established authority, and respect
for the pomp and picturesqueness of the Middle Ages, which
conspired with more purely spiritual motives in bringing about
the Oxford revival. Newman admitted it gratefully.  He recog-
nized that it was Coleridge who provided the movement with
a religious philosophy.   But he said it had been the function of
1 " Shakespeare e>ait le maitre qu 'invoquaient les romantiques : en realite
Byron leur fournit plus que Shakespeare " (Histoire de la Litterature Jrartfaise,
par G. Lanson, 1903, p. 964). Reynaud says roundly, Byron " a perdu en France
le roman historique " (Le Rom an time, 238).